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The Church and the Women in the Armed Services’ 


Large numbers of women are now serving in the armed forces. This presents a new and sharp challenge 
to the churches. How are they measuring up fo it? 


In the first World War there were a few women in the 
Naval Reserve. Today there are already thousands in the 
services, and there will soon be many more. They do not 
take the place of civilian employes. Rather, they are 
doing work which has previously been done by male 
personnel. Enlisted women can be shifted wherever they 
are needed, as civilian employes can not be. 


The largest number are in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps (Waac) which hopes to have 150,000 in 
1943. The Women’s Naval Reserve, known as the 
Waves, are planning on 41,000 enlisted personnel and 
6,400 officers in 1943, with 8,100 officers and 60,000 
enlisted personnel by June, 1944, The Spars (Women’s 
Coast Guard Reserve) want to enlist 8,000 in 1943, and 
the Women Marines 18,000 enlisted personnel and 1,000 
officers by June, 1944. These numbers may be greatly 
increased shortly. The Women’s Auxiliary Ferry Service 
(Wafs), civilian employes who fly planes from the facto- 
ries to the airfields, have been far fewer in number, but 
recent reports state that “thousands” are being trained. 
There were about 25,000 Army and Navy nurses at the 
first of the year and it is hoped that 2,500 more per month 
will be added this year. 

The Waacs enroll women between the ages of 21 and 
45. Waves, Spars and Marines set the limit at 20 to 50 
years but women over 35 will be accepted only as candi- 
dates for officers’ training. Both the Army and Navy 
reserves require at least two years of high school for 
enlisted personnel; Waves, Spars and Marines four years 
of college or two years of college with two years’ business 
experience for officers. A high school diploma is suffi- 
cient for the Waac officers. The age limit for Army and 
Navy nurses has been raised to 45. 

The Waves, Marines and Spars are part of the Reserve 
of their respective services. They cannot be sent overseas 
under the terms of the present laws. Bills now before 
Congress would permit this and would entitle Waves 
and Marines to the same allowances and benefits as are 
provided for male personnel. They would go to adminis- 
trative offices at overseas bases, not to combat areas. The 
Spars are already entitled to the benefits granted to the 


1 This report was prepared at the request of the Committee on 
Religious Ministry to Women in the Armed Services of the 
United Council of Church Women, by Inez M. Cavert of the 
Department staff. Many of the data presented here were secured 
in personal interviews and by correspondence. Naturally, such 
sources cannot be cited. 


male personnel of the Coast Guard.* The Waacs, however, 
are an auxiliary force, serving wit the Army but not 
of it. A bill has been reported favorably from the House 
Committee on Military Affairs which would make them an 
integral part of the Army, and give them the benefits now 
provided for soldiers, except allowances for dependents. 
They are serving in England and North Africa. 


Types of Work Done 


At the time of the hearing before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs it was reported that a job survey of 
24,790 Waacs showed that 43.6 per cent were in admin- 
istrative or clerical work, 15.3 per cent in aircraft detec- 
tion, 6.2 per cent in communications, 3.9 per cent in food 
service, 3.4 in photography, 2.7 in radio and one per cent 
in supply. There are some 60,000 women in the Waacs 
at the present time.* There were, on April 22, 14,551 
enlisted Waves in training or on duty and 4,579 com- 
missioned or in officers training. 

Of some 625 jobs now performed by enlisted men 
Waacs are being trained to do more than 100 and may, 
later, be able to take over about two-thirds of the total 
number.* Women with mechanical ability are needed for 
many types of work. According to a newspaper story on 
December 29, 1942, the Spars want clerical workers, 
storekeepers, financial assistants, legal assistants, person- 
nel assistants, mess attendants, drivers of light vehicles, 
telephone operators, radio operators, teletype operators, 
electricians’ mates, welfare assistants, etc. In the New 
York area, for instance, Waves are, among other types of 
activity, assisting in charting convoy routes, handling 
plane and ship-to-shore communications, and decoding 
and distributing messages. 


Where Are They Stationed? 


For a time many of the Waacs were assigned to the 
aircraft warning service in a number of cities. This work 
is being given up by the Waacs and they are all being 
assigned to duty at Army posts. They are being sent to 
many different places but little information is given out as 
to their location. All Waacs, whether on the posts or in 
large cities, live in barracks. (In the cities hotels are used 


2“Women’s Reserves.” By Mildred H. McAfee. Annals of the 
American Academy, May, 1943, p. 152. 


3 New York Times, March 10, May 11, 1943. 


4“TLadies of the Army.” By Blake Clark. New York Herald 
Tribune. Cited in Reader’s Digest, May, 1943. 
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for this purpose.) Waves who have finished their training 
are housed in barracks only when their post is in a rela- 
tively isolated place. There are many Waves on duty in 
Washington and smaller numbers at naval stations, ad- 
ministrative offices and air tields. 

The detachments of women have varied in numbers 
from 200 to 800, but some larger groups are now being 
assigned. There are, however, also very small detach- 
ments in some places. It seems safe to assume that both 
Waves and Waacs are or will soon be stationed at most 
large Army and Navy posts as well as many smaller 
ones. Churches near such posts should be fully informed 
about the situation, 

Negro Women in the Scrvices 

There is segregation of Negroes in the Waacs, as in 
the Army, but, it is said, little or no other discrimination 
against them. At Fort Des Moines it is reported that 
they are organized in separate platoons but drill at the 
same time in the same regiments as the white women. 
They live in separate houses but eat at the same mess 
hall where they sit at separate tables.° There is a separate 
USO for the Negro women. The first class of graduates 
included 36 Negroes. Two Negro Waac officers are 
stationed at Waac Headquarters in Washington. The 
first two companies trained were sent to Fort Huachucha, 
Arizona, the largest Negro camp in the country. It is 
reported that Negro Waacs will not be sent into the South, 
Negro women are also training at Fort Devens but there 
is very little information available about the situation 
there. 

In the Navy the situation is different. As yet, it seems, 
Negroes are not accepted by the Waves or Women 
Marines, although, it is said, this does not mean that a 
definite policy of exclusion has been adopted. Rather, 
it seems likely, they will be accepted when it ts possible 
to provide segregated quarters for them. It seems, also, 
that, if they are enrolled, they will not be accepted as 
officers nor for the more specialized jobs. Probably ‘hey 
will be restricted to work at naval bases similar to that 
long done by Negroes in the Navy—workers in cafeterias 
and chauffeurs. 


The Types of Women 


Obviously, when it is a matter of many thousands of 
women there is no one “type.” (Some church groups seem 
to have excused their apathy by assuming that they were 
not “the church type.”) Many of the jobs to he done 
require a high degree of skill. Many also require a 
considerable degree of professional training. 

There was an ordained minister in training as a Wave 
and a religious educator at a Waac school recently. One 
chaplain at a training school writes, “We have some very 
fine Christian commissioned officers . . . and they can be 
relied upon not only for example but to talk with the girls 
about the Christian way.” Another chaplain comments 
that there are many women who have had “splendid 
experience in religious work in their civilian communities.” 
Ruth Woodsmall, general secretary of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, who has just returned 
from Algiers, described the 200 Waacs stationed there as 
“the kind of women you would like to have represent 
the United States.” 

A particularly well-qualified—and_ skeptical—observer 
comments that however well the majority do their work, 
“A few Waacs setting a bad example .. . bring discredit 
upon a large group. One drunken soldier gives a whole 
company a black eye,” but one drunken or immoral Waac 


5 Life, September 7, 1942, p. 77. 


“in a company of Waacs brings discredit more flagrant 
and more far-reaching in evil influence than results from 
a similar offense committed by a soldier. A Waac goes 
wrong and hundreds of service men soon know about it 
and are influenced accordingly.” 


Religious Service Available on the Posts 


The main training schools for both Waves and Waacs 
have theirown male chaplains assigned to them. At the time 
of writing, however, no chaplains have yet been assigned 
to the Waaes in training at Fort Devens, Mass., although 
a large number of women have been there about a month, 
To what extent specialized schools have their own chap- 
lains it is impossible to say. It may depend upon the 
number of women in attendance. At most of the schools, 
judging from the scanty reports available, the women are 
allowed off the post at least on Sundays. This seems to 
be a question which the commanding officer at each school 
decides for himself. 

The Waves in training are required to go to church. 
At Smith College a church near the campus was assigned 
as the one Protestants should attend. At another training 
center the Protestant chaplain was holding, a few weeks 
ago, three services on Sunday and, even so, had to take 
half of the women under his care one Sunday, the other 
half the next, for lack of an adequate chapel. A chaplain 
at a Waac training school reports preaching seven times 
on Sunday in hotel lobbies and classrooms. At Fort 
Devens there is a single service on Sundays for the Waacs. 
Under present conditions the chaplains cannot attempt 
to provide other services, do any counselling or even 
cultivate attendance at the one held. This is particularly 
serious since the first week of the training period is said 
to be the most difficult. Then a woman realizes for the 
first time what enlistment for “the duration and _ six 
months” really means in terms of regimentation and hard 
work. Some women, it is reported by a well-qualified 
observer, undergo a serious emotional reaction and may 
turn to the church in search of emotional support. If 
there is no one to whom she can readily go or if the 
services rendered are perfunctorily performed, the result 
may be a sharp reaction against the church. 

Army and Navy nurses ordinarily live in nurses’ homes 
near the hospitals. In some cases the hospital chaplain 
holds a special service for them; in others they attend the 
one arranged for the male personnel—if they are off duty. 
Navy nurses, it should be noted, serve only at base 
hospitals and on hospital ships which bring the wounded 
back to base hospitals. Dr. John S. Bonnell, who has 
recently visited a number of camps, tells of a nurse who 
came up to him after a service specially for nurses and 
said: “I am glad someone realizes we can’t give help all 
the while without a chance to receive it ourselves.” Hos- 
pital chaplains are, of course, very busy men and can, at 
best, give but little time to the nurses. Some of them are 
aware of the problem and concerned to find some way to 
meet the situation ; others do very little. 

Waaes have women chaplains’ assistants, ordinarily one 
to each full company. Their duties are reported to be 
largely clerical. An effort is made to select a woman 
of the same faith as the chaplain she assists. 

A chaplain at a training center writes that he has 
“asked for two ‘Bible women’ to assist . . . in conducting 
week-night meetings for young people.” Each week he 
asks a different company to “sponsor” the service for its 
battalion or regiment “by providing flowers for the altar, 
ushers, a choir, and a presiding auxiliary to conduct the 
service.” 

A chaplain at a post where women are on duty writes 
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that “everything possible is being done to direct them 
to the religious services” of their own faith. What 
happens on a post which is seriously understaffed with 
chaplains is uncertain. Where the women make their own 
living arrangements, as do most of the Waves on duty, 
it seems that no chaplain has any responsibility for them. 
Where there are small detachments of Waacs living in 
barracks away from Army posts apparently no chaplain 
is assigned to them. 


One question that has been raised is whether the 
Service Men’s Christian League should be opened to the 
women or whether a separate Service Women’s Christian 
League should be organized. The April issue of The 
Link (organ of the Service Men’s Christian League) 
reports that most of the chaplains who have been con- 
sulted “think of the term ‘men’ in the generic sense, and 
rather feel that one organization could be used by both 
groups.” Some women officers have expressed a decided 
opinion that worship should be joint. Some chaplains 
feel that thus “the Christian influence” of service men and 
women is “mutually helpful.” 


Some observers—including some chaplains, hostesses 
at service clubs and women religious leaders—believe 
that provision should be made for appointing women well 
trained in religion, counselling and group work as associ- 
ates or assistants to the chaplains. This would help to 
relieve the situation caused by the present shortage of 
chaplains and also make it possible for the women to con- 
sult other women who had no disciplinary authority over 
them but are close enough to the situation to understand 
the problems of life in the services. The chaplains’ assist- 
ants might be dignified by requiring that they be qualified 
for the bigger task, or a new billet created. One problem 
that might cause difficulty is the fact that such a woman 
should have the right to work with the nurses as well 
as with the Waacs or Waves. 

Another possibility is that women religious leaders 
might be used for short periods in camp communities at 
the request of local pastors. There is, of course, a close 
analogy here to the arrangement for the “camp pastor” as 
it has been worked out in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


British Experience 


Last summer 12 women church workers were appointed 
to assist the chaplains in their work among the members 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Services. The work 
was begun early in 1940 by a group of voluntary women 
workers, the Churches’ Committee for Women Serving 
in H. M. Forces. At first, it was carried out by some two 
hundred volunteers, chosen in consultation with their 
respective church authorities and approved by the three 
chief chaplains. It is felt that the full-time workers who 
live near the camp and training centers and get to know 
the individual girls are able to do far more than has been 
possible for the volunteers. The number is to be doubled 
according to the latest reports. 


Community Attitude Toward the Women 


A careful observer well acquainted with the situation 
feels that on the whole the women in the armed services 
are not accepted by the public. (This is probably one of 
the reasons why recruiting has been relatively slow.) The 
chief objection seems to be that it is not a proper job for 
a woman. The two-page advertisement which appeared 
in several magazines recently was apparently intended as 
an answer to this argument. It was written as a letter 
from a father replying to his daughter’s inquiry about 
joining the Waacs. It reads in part: “When your brother 
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Bill went into the Army I was mighty proud. , 
Frankly, in your case other feelings are involved... . | 
am firm in the belief that whatever your decision is, it 
won't make you any less of a woman-—just a wiser, 
steadier, stronger one. . . . Long after I am gone, this 
will still be your country. ... Your father and mother 
must be willing to make any sacrifice necessary—even to 
giving up their son and daughter for a time. . . . Never 
be atraid of doing the thing that in your own heart you 
know is right. Just be certain you can always look your 
own conscience and your own country in the face.” 

The soldier in uniform is to a considerable extent a 
symbol of other men in the services and of patriotism as 
well, but the woman is “different.” There seems, careful 
observers find, often to be a feeling that the woman in 
uniform becomes something “special,” something strange 
and rather to be avoided. Another complaint is that the 
women are being paid to do work that volunteers might 
do. (This would seem to apply only to the airplane 
warning work of the Waacs which has already been 
turned back to the volunteer organizations.) In some 
communities, at least, there is said to be resentment that 
the women are releasing men for combat duty who were 
previously in “safe” jobs. 


The USO and the Women 


In answer to many inquiries from local units the na- 
tional office of the USO issued a statement on February 
8 saying that all USO units should be open to women in 
uniform, that they were to be received on the same basis 
as the men, that wherever possible a separate room should 
be set aside as a lounge for them, and that special pro- 
grams should be provided if the women desired them. 
It the women are not in uniform they may be required 
to present credentials. 

In some places the attitude seems to have been that 
although the men were received on the basis of their 
uniform the women should be registered, even as USO 
hostesses are. (The latter must meet strict requirements. ) 
Another difficulty, sometimes arising, is that of securing 
an even distribution of men and women at service clubs. 
If the women in uniform are given more attention from 
the men than are the hostesses there may be difficulty in 
obtaining the latter. In some places it seems to be “the 
thing” for the enlisted men to scorn the Waacs; at other 
posts they are welcomed. 

The USO has found that both joint programs and 
separate ones are needed. The women want recreation 
with men—dancing, ete. They also want to do things as 
women. The women’s units tend not to maintain the 
rigid distinction between officers and enlisted personnel, 
so that both can use the same lounges. At some centers, 
it is said, the USO clubs are so overwhelmed with the 
number of men to be cared for that adequate attention 
cannot be given to the special needs of the women. How 
generally this is true it is impossible to say. 

Since Army and Navy nurses rank as officers they 
cannot mingle in the ordinary USO programs which are 
only for enlisted personnel. A number of USO units have 
arranged special programs for the nurses. They are, of 
course, eligible to use the women’s lounges. 


The Local Church and the Service Women 


Local churches in communities near Army and Navy 
camps have frequently done a great deal, in addition to 
helping the USO, to provide wholesome recreation for 
service men. While it has not been possible to make a 
real sampling in regard to church activities for service 
women the replies received from a limited number of 
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inquiries are discouraging. In a few cities, notably Des 
Moines, a good deal of work is being carried on, and, 
apparently, the women have responded to it. At Fort 
Devens it is reported that plans are being made for a 
women’s lounge at the Federated Church at Ayer. At 
Nacogdoches, Tex., the Episcopal Church, without a 
rector at the moment, has transformed the rectory into a 
center for the girls. 

But inquiries directed to national representatives of 
some seven difierent communions brought such replies 
as this: “Little or nothing so far as we know,” except 
for a very few places. This does not mean that nothing is 
being done. Reports of local work are not always sent to 
national headquarters. But it does seem to indicate that 
little effort has yet been made to devise any “over-all” 
plans to assist local churches to serve the women and 
that the churches have frequently not realized their 
opportunity. In some cities the main difficulty seems to 
have been the fact that the churches were geared to serve 
the men and assumed that no special arrangements were 
necded for the women. Of thirty-odd churches in a city 
where there is a large training center one has offered its 
facilities free for service weddings and another opens its 
church parlors ‘for writing letters and for a social evening 
once or twice a week.” A service woman on the post, a 
professional religious worker in civilian life, finally went 
to a local interdenominational group of church women to 
ask, “Can't you do something for us?” From another 
training center in a small city comes a report that the 
churches have done about as much as was possible in 
view of the little free time the women have. But the 
correspondent adds that the Catholic and Jewish girls 
get more invitations than do the Protestants, for “the 
Protestant churches want to... entertain those of their 
own denomination.” 


A church woman prominent in her denomination in a 
medium-sized city where a company of Waacs had been 
on duty for several months was asked what her church 
had done for them. Her reply was that the recruiting 
officer told her that most of them had now been trans- 
ferred to other posts. While they had been in the city, 
the officer told her, “there were plenty of churches and 
that those from around here either went or didn’t want 
to go. And in that case of course there was nothing 
compulsory.” The correspondent added that she remem- 
bered seeing the women going in and out of the Y.W.C.A. 
But, evidently, it had never occurred to her that the 
church had a responsibility for them. An _ auxiliary 
stationed in the same city, feeling a need for spiritual 
help, wrote a prayer for the Waacs to use and posted it 
on the bulletin board. Some New York churches bear 
signs ‘Cordial welcome to men in uniform.” (Italics ours.) 

It is, of course, obvious that any plans for the women 
in uniform should be made after consultation with the 
chaplains and the officers in charge of recreation. The 
former sometimes complain that “this group and that 
group .. . want to come to the post and hold services” 
and do other things for the women. At times they find it 
necessary to advise “closed groups” to carry on their 
activities outside the post. Since no community has un- 
limited capacity to serve those whom they should be 
helping, any plan for church work should be made, if 
possible, on an interdenominational basis. Otherwise, 
some one type of need may be oversupplied and others 
not met at all. Furthermore, care should be taken not to 
duplicate unnecessarily the work of other organizations. 

The Navy has granted the resident religious agencies 


(Student Y.M.C.A., Student Y.W.C.A. and church sty. 
dent groups) permission to work with the women jn 
training. If there is a chaplain they work through him, 
The Waacs have not yet granted this privilege. 

A very attractive young officer commented, “I always 
went to church at home,” but “really, I didn’t know how 
to find a church here” in New York. A church directory 
might well be supplied to any headquarters where women 
are working or living. Where the women are not housed 
in barracks it is, of course, more difficult to reach them 
since they are scattered through the community. Yet this 
does not lessen the responsibility of the church. 

Well-qualified observers say that the women want 
opportunities to dance and carry on other recreational 
activities with men, but that they also want a “homelike 
room with good pictures on the walls” and “a place where 
they can cook.” Such needs can be met by many churches 
if the problem is really faced. Where social activities are 
planned it must be remembered that women in uniform 
want to feel really invited. The young officer referred to 
above said, “I wouldn’t go to any party without an invi- 
tation.” Mere announcements that church parties are 
held on a given night are not likely to receive much 
consideration from women. Civilian hospitality, it seems, 
will be gladly received if it is put on a personal basis. 

Where the service men tend to look down on the women 
and the civilian community is apathetic, if not actually 
hostile, the women may be in a very difficult position, 
The fact that they are in a setting new to them makes 
it all the more important for the churches to see to it that 
they have spiritual help and wholesome recreation. 


Training Centers for the Women 


The Waacs get their basic training (a six weeks’ course 
which may be shortened) at Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Daytona Beach, Fla., Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, Fort Ruston, La., Camp Devens, Mass., Camp 
Polk, La., and Monticello, Ark. Waves, Spars and Ma- 
rines get their “boot” training, as the indoctrination course 
is known in the Navy (four weeks at present), at Hunter 
College, New York City. Officers’ training for the 
Waves is given at Smith College and Mount Holyoke 
College. Spar officers are also given a brief course at the 
Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 

Marines will be given specialized training at the regular 
Marine schools. The Waves are (or will be) given 
their specialized training in a number of different centers 
in schools set up for the women only, or, in some cases, 
on the job, Among these are Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla., and Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia., for advanced yeomen 
(clerical workers) ; the naval hospitals for medical spe- 
cialists and hospital corpsmen; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 
and Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Mechanical training, it appears, is (or will be) given the 
Waves mainly on the job. 

Waac officers are trained at Des Moines, Ia.; they are 
(or will be) given specialized training at Stephen S. 
Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex.; Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark.; Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark.; Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Tex.; East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Tex.; Sul-Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine, Tex.; Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. Units will probably be set up at 
other institutions. 
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